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THE CERAMIC ART OF JAPAN 

Probably no one has ever seriously taken up the consideration of Oriental 
ceramics without, at least, feeling the alluring charm with which it has en- 
thralled its thousands. It ap- 
peals to all. The exquisite 
forms of the pieces — I am 
quoting here my own- words, 
used elsewhere — at once arrest 
the attention of those whose 
tastes incline to modeling or 
sculpturing, while the limitless 
decorations call up all the im- 
aginative powers of the painter. 
The artisan is arrested by the 
methods of manufacture, so 
primitive, yet producing the 
highest degree of perfection. 
The chemist attempts to elu- 
cidate scientifically what ac- 
cumulated experience has 
placed before the uneducated 
Oriental. The geologists can 
employ a lifetime of research 
into the materials of manu- 
facture. The archaeologist, 
the historian, in fact any one, 
whatever his hobby, will find 
ample scope for expansion 
among the modern as well as 
ancient productions of the 
justly famous Oriental kilns. 

The story of ceramic art is 
lost in the early mists of history. 
Apparently, most of the early nationalities have produced at least crude earth- 
enware, but the Chinese were certainly the discoverers of the art of making 
porcelain, and from the place of its origin it eventually became known 
throughout China and her dependencies, of which Korea was one. Japan 
learned from China and Korea. The Western nations went to the source for 
their instruction, so that the British, French, and German factories were es- 
tablished in direct imitation of the methods so long extant at the potteries 
of King Te Ching on the Yangtse River. While the Western potters have 
never been able to equal the Chinese productions, the Japanese have sur- 
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passed them in the excellence of their wares. It is natural, then, to turn to 
the Japanese pottery centers in order to study the ceramic art, and such a 
visit can be made in comfort, while the hardships of the journey to the 
Chinese factories will discourage the average tourist. 

Notwithstanding the volumes of literature descriptive of the products 
of Japanese potteries, visitors to the island empire find the subject extremely 
confusing, and this confusion increases until the fact is suddenly realized 
that not all of these products are porcelains. It will assist the novice con- 
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siderably if he bears in mind that the Japanese kilns produce three distinct 
classes of wares, viz., porcelain, faience, and pottery. The first is translu- 
cent because the "paste" or "biscuit" — which is the body of the ware under 
neath the glaze — is vitrified, owing to the fusion of the clay and feldspar 
elements. The faience is opaque, the paste being strong but not vitrified. 
The pottery is the ordinary glazed or unglazed earthenware, the biscuit of 
which may or may not be white. In this classification the wares ordinarily 
used in Western countries arc faience, the biscuit not being vitrified or 
glassy; and none of the French, German, or English porcelains approach 
the Chinese or Japanese products in this respect. Pottery was the original 
Japanese ware, the manufacture of porcelain being derived from the Chin- 
ese, and the Koreans taught the Japanese the art of making faience. 
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It is interesting to note that factories developed independently in many 
different provinces of Japan, and this has led to the distinct types of Japan- 
ese ceramics. The most famous of these ceramic-producing provinces are 
the following: Porcelain — Owari, Hizen, Hirado and Kaga. Faience — 
Satsuma and Kioto. Potter}- — Tokio. Owari probably is the cradle of 
this industry in Japan, for history mentions that in 920 A.D. porcelain was 
being made here, and it is reasonably certain that the art, if not the mate- 
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rials themselves, were derived from China. In the thirteenth century a Japan- 
ese potter was sent to China, where he learned more of the Chinese art, and on 
returning set up his kilns at Seto, in Owari province, and turned out much 
famous ware. Later, when Hizen province had become famous for its 
artistic porcelains, the descendants of the potters at Seto, wishing to improve 
their products, tried vainly to obtain information from the Hizen artists, 
but without progress until one Tamikichi went to the Arita potteries and 
married the widow of a potter. After four years of practice and study at 
Arita, Tamikichi ran away from his wife and, returning to Seto, put into 
practice the secrets he had learned at Arita. His kilns were famous for the 
large plates of that blue porcelain known to the Japanese as Somet-Suke. 
Probably, Hizen province is best known to Europe on account of the 
quantities of porcelain sold to the Dutch traders during the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries, most of which came from the district of Imari. 
While Owari is probably the pioneer province in the porcelain work, there 
can be no doubt that Hizen province has perfected the Japanese ceramic 
art, In the sixteenth century one Gorodayy Shonsui, made a journey to 
Foochow, China, where he learned the art of making porcelains. He 
took a large stock of clays and feldspar back to Japan, where he made 
beautiful underglaze blue and white pieces. His work would have ceased 
with the exhaustion of his materials, had not a Korean potter, who had 
been forcibly taken to Japan in the hopes that he might yield up some of 
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his secrets for his liberty, discovered the required feldspar near Imari. This 
discovery insured the permanence of the industry. At first the deora- 
tion of the porcelain was painted onto the biscuit under the glaze, but 
the much more perfect method of decoration over the glaze was introduced 
from China in 1650. Next one Higashi Jima perfected the mixing of 
clays and the firing of wares. In 1770 the seggar was invented. This 
is a sort of clay pot or cover, in which delicate porcelain can be fired with- 
out damage from the fierce heat. The seggar was suggested by several 
pieces fusing together in such a way as to protect a central one. The 
Imar porcelains are to be seen in all Japanese bazaars and are at once 
recognized by their red and blue grounds edged with gold. 

Hirado province is justly famous for the small porcelain figures made 
by its potters during the seventeenth century. Here are also produced 
exquisite blues. The province of Kaga began its porcelain manufacture 
in 1650, when the art was brought from China. Throughout the seven- 
teenth century the art flourished, and it finally became extinct in the eigh- 
teenth century. In 1800 the industry was revived, the kilns being set up in 
the plains of Yenuma and Nomi instead of the old site at Kutani in the 
mountains. The clays, however, still come from Kutani, and the best 
products of this province are known as Kutani ware, well known for its 
brilliant gilding on a red background. 

The Owari, Imari, Hirado, and Kutani are the finest productions of the 
Japanese porcelain- kilns. While the porcelains are probably more appre- 
ciated by the Westerner, the Japanese are justly proud of their faience, and 
there is a charm in the creamy richness of this marvelous ware that entrances 
all who study it. The pioneer province in this art, was Satsuma. In the 
year 1592 a prince of this province went on an expedition to Korea, and on 
his return in 1598 he brought seventeen Korean potters to establish kilns 
at his home. In 1630 feldspar was discovered in Satsuma, and since then 
the manufacture of faience has been uninterrupted. Another province 
famous for its faience is that of Kioto, where kilns were established in the 
district of Raku by a Korean in 1550. The present is the eleventh gener- 
ation of the family, and the wares still bear the mark "Raku," meaning 
happiness, a mark conferred upon the family by a nobleman in the year 1580. 
Raku ware is principally teapots and cups and is highly esteemed through- 
out Japan. 

Probably the most satisfactory point to study the manufacture of faience 
is at Awata, a suburb of Kioto, where the excellent Awata wares are made. 
These kilns are operated by ten families, descendants of the founders of 
the industry. Here a short stroll from the hotel brings the connoisseur to 
the humble cottages whose clay walls and thatched roofs conceal the kilns 
whose products are exported to all parts of the world. Here the enthusiast 
can sit for hours, studying the art, from the mixing of the finely ground and 
washed clays and feldspar, the magic molding on the potter's wheel, and 
the first firing of the biscuit, to the dipping in the glazing mixture and the 
firing in the glazing-kiln. After this the artists, many of whom are mere 
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children, decorate the creamy pieces, and a final firing produces the inimit- 
able faience to be seen in the shelves of the bazars. Considering the 
facilities enjoyed by the workmen, which in the Occident would be con- 
sidered mere makeshifts, the results are truly marvelous. With all the 
boasted improvements in manufacturing processes in the Western world, 
we have not been able to equal them, and it is altogether doubtful if we 
ever will. George Benton Wilson, F. R. G. S. 
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